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Porthe Rural Repository. 
MANATONSKI;: 
Or, The Indian’s Revenge. 
(Croncluded.) 

After Manatonski had been taken prisoner, 
he was carried to the council of the nation. 

‘Here, O mighty Weetumka,’ an Indian 
chief exclaimed, ‘here is thy enemy !—the 
altar is ready and so is the victim. This sa- 
evifice will satisfy the Great Spirit and then 
our nation shall flourish like the ereen-bay 
tree and never dic. ‘The name of Weetumka 
shall strike terror into the breast of his enemy 
and it shall rouse the young saplings to snate h 
the long bow and grasp the keen-edged toma- 
hawk.’ 

The subtle speech of the Indian was not 
heard by Weetumka. IHeviewed Young Eagle 
with a scrutinizing eve. The remembrance 
of by-gone days, rushed upon his memory— 
the living emblem of his murdered wife. The 
warrior was silent. All were surprised that 
he, who never delayed a moment to sacrifice 
an enemy, should now pause, whilst he had in 
lis power the very one who had tomah: awked 
with his own arm a hundred of the warrior’s 
But feelings of a different nature were 
the breast of Weetumka. He 


sons. 
working In 


viewed the noble form and god-like mien of 


Young Kagle with delight.‘ Bringin Charipta,’ 
were his lirst words. ‘The Indians were struck 
with the greatest wonder; none could under- 
his actions, or his intentions. His 
entered—the chict eter serge them 
saw in the victim before him, his 


stand 
daughter 
together—he 
lost son. 
‘He shall not die!’ at leneth, the warrior 
exclaimsd—a murmur ran through the crowd— 
‘Murmur not sons of Weetumka,” cried the 
warrior, in an angry tone, ‘he is my blood !’-— 
‘ila?’ cried a thor wand voices at once. 
‘Yes, the child of my murdered wife, 
he shall live—shall [ murder my own soa ??’ 
All was a mystery to Afanatonski. ‘Lhe 


and 


wariior appt vaclieu hint. 


against the Big-chief-—No, Weetumka! 


throw 


‘another tree grafted in his own trunk ; 


‘Indian,’ he said, ‘Lam your father—you 
have fought against me and have been eating 
with my enemies; but you were young and 
blind, when taken from me and you did not 
pyewe that you were fighting avainst your own 
father. Come = then to my Wigwam; your 
courage ts like the tiger’ sand voure yeis fierce 


ias the. mountain Eagle's; live then and fi: giit 


the battles of your father.’ 

‘No,’ cried Young Eagle, ‘ [ die before T 
live in the wigwam of Weetumka! Thou art 
the enemy of Matipsa and the deceiver of 
Manatonski—shall the Young Eagle rise up 
when 
he learned me to bend the stuf bow and to 
the deadly hatchet, he learned me to 
love him too, and sooner shall my scalp hang 
in your wiewam, than this arm injure the mighty 
Matipsa. 

The warrior looked upon his son with in- 
creasing delight—t Thou art my very blood,’ 
‘thy father is proud of thee; thou art 
noble, and an honor te the proud race of Wee- 
tumka; come then and hee in my wigwaimn 
and hunt the red deer on my mountains.’ 

Manatonski began to reflect—he had heard 
the Big-chief say, that he was the branch of 
anda 
thought struck him that Weetumka was indeed 
his father. He looked at the warrior some 
tine. At length he said ‘i will go into your 
wigwam ; but hearme, Weetumka, Uswear by 
the Great Spirit and by the proud name of 
Matipsa, that [ will not eat your deer, cr sleep 
among your sons, until thou and the Bie-chief 
bury the tomahawk under the same tree and 
hunt upon the same mountains ; for never shall 
this arm be raised against him, who learned 
me to shoot the wild buck aud to grapple with 
the fierce tiger.’ 

‘The warrior 
but a 
Hat brnity 
»race of 


sacritice 


he said, 


satisfaction, 


experience, 


felt a degree of 
could 


)) yremt 
displayed Wii 1; ne 


which none, 
lle saw a mag 


would honor the 


Weetumka and 
rather than 
called 


Knew 


he would have made auv 


part with Has son. A council Wad. 


peace Was prope ect between the two nati 
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All were willing, for they knew that the nation 
of Matipsa had been powerful in warand gene- 
rous in peace; but they knew not, that the 
glory of that nation had gone forever, and that 
the children of the Big-chief had fallen before 
the pale faces. ‘The white man had been there. 
His desolating hand had levelled with the 





ground, the pride of the Indian, and the 
beauties of savage wildness had withered at 
his approach. Only one of Matipsa’s race 
remained. Manatonski was permitted to re-| 
turn for the purpose of securing peace and! 
establishing a lasting treaty between the two 
nations. He commenced his journey, flushed 
with the hope of reconciling the Big-chief to 
his father and of clasping the lovely Brenda to 
his youthful bosom. He figured to himself a 
thousand delightful creations, which he little 
thought would never be realized, but would end 
inthe most bitter disappointments. Onward he 
walked. Hedrew near the place of hisboyhood. 
Here the sweet reminiscences of by-gone days 
stole softly overhisbreast. The lovely Brenda, 
still pure and virtuous—the veteran warrior 
and ‘the ivy-mantled? wigwam were = all 
sources of pleasure to his thoughts. At length 
he ascended the mountain that o’er-hung Ma- 
tipsa’s wigwain. = Its ruins burst upon his view 
with a thousand heart-rending emotions. He 
stood motionless as the marble statue—one 
solitary tear stole down his cheek. 

‘Ha! the white man—’ These were his first 
words—‘ Oh! Matipsa,’? he continued, * hast 
thy noble spirit fled! and thou too my Jong 
lost love?—Yes all have gone and Young 
Eagle isleft alone. ‘The white man’s footsteps 
have been here when Manatonski was afar ; 
but vengeance—yes, Matipsa, | swear by thy 
great name, by the Mighty Spirit of the west 
and by my own soul to be thy avenger and 
when thou shalt be revenged [ will follow.’ 
Ile approached the heap of ashes and taking 
some in his hand sprinkled them toward the 
west and swore to be the avenger olf Matipsa 
and his daughter. 

‘Now Manatonski prepare for thy victim— 
death! death! the white man’s death, shall 
lull my infuriated soul to sleep. He walked 
with solemn step around the pile of ashes, then! 
disappeared in the thick forest. 

Nothing now remained to tell of the once 
mighty tribe of the Big-chief. ‘The war-whoop 
of the wild savage had echoed for the last time 
along their mountains—their sun had sunk in| 
endless night and the bright glory of Matipsa | 
had vanished forever. Brenda, was the last 
of the Big-chiel’s tribe. After she had fled! 
from the white man, at her father’s wiewam, | 
long did she wander in the dark and lonely! 
furest— . 

* The moss her bed, the cave 


her humble cell, 
Hier food the fruits, her drink the eryst 


alwel 


At length she arrived at the farthest hill of 
her nation; she saw its rueved clills 


| a. et 


of the ocean, aud its mighty base washed by! 


| hanging chief is’—the 
in awlul erandeur over the deep blue waters|sume treachery 


the foamiug billows. 
height— — 

‘tere will T look toward the west and then 
follow thee my murdered father: with one 
deep plunge, all shall be over, and the last of 
Matipsa’s race shall vanish forever. “Then too 
shall Young Eagle clasp his long lost Brenda 
to his bosom—there we shall never part. She 
stood with arms uplifted, and appeared ready 
to vanish into air. Her long black hair was 
waving in the breeze and her sparkling eyes 
turned toward the azure west—she plunged— 
‘ Hold, Brenda, hold V a voice exclaimed—'twas 
too late. “Phe fatal leap was taken and Matip- 
sa‘’s race was gone forever. 

Manatonski had just reached the bottom of 
the mountain, when he saw Brenda in the act 
of springing from the rock. Tle flew to the 
water’s edge and plunged after her. He res- 
cued her body from a watery grave, but its 
lovely spirit had fled. Ile bore it to the shore, 
and as he viewed the maiden’s corpse, he 
wept, yes, wept! Ife who had breasted the 
storm of war and grappled with the deadly 
savage now stood a monument of wo. The 
chords of his heart vibrated to the touch of 
sorrow and his noble spirit sank within him. 

‘Oh, Brenda he said, ‘thou too art gone 
and now the Young Eagle’s wing ts clipped, 
he can no longer soar aloft to meet the coming 
sun—and these beads—QO, yes! they remind 
me of wy Brenda’s virtue. He raised the 
body in his arms and bore it to the top of the 
mountain ; took his tomahawk and cut out a 
deep cavity in the rock, then, looking for the 
last time upon his beloved, he consigned it to 
its cold and silent tomb. * Now Manatonski,’ 
he murmured, * wake and seek revenge !— 
Yes on this very spot shall my soul drink 
vengeance, 

lle descended fromthe mountain and moved 
soltly through the forest—he stopped short— 
‘ la, ftootsteps’—he 
vround 
white 


She climbed its loftiest 


placed lis ear to the 
‘yes they are the footsteps of the 
man—wake Tle saw a 
number of white men approaching, and when 
he was perceived they stopped. One of them 
advanced toward him— 
‘lndian,’? he said, ‘dost thou know where 


vengeance 


jonce stood the wigwam of the Big-chief 


‘ldo, answered Young Kagle, in a firm tone. 
‘ Didst thou know him ?’ 
I did,’ the Indian replied, 
Did you see his wigwam burn f° 
No,’ exclaimed Manatonski in a voice of 
thunder—* but white man, who saw it P? 

‘| saw it Indian—he was the enemy of the 
white man anc his daughter Was the inurderet 
of a white man and we are searching these 


‘ 


iwoods to bring her to justice.’ 


‘Ila, justice! dost thou know what justice is?’ 
cried the savaye, § if so come with me and | 
will show you where the daughter of the Big- 
white man paused, fearing 
i the Toecian. 


‘Lay down your tomahawk and [wall follew 
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ou. Young Eagle took the tomahawk from 
his belt and laid it upon the ground; after) 
warning his companions, for fear of danger, the | 
white man followed. They arrived at. the| 
bottom of the mountain.—*Tfow far Indian ?? | 

‘The top of the mountain’? was the answer. | 
They ascended and approached the grave of 
Brenda. Young Eagle looked steadfastly 
upon the white man— ° 

‘There lies the daughter of the Big-chiet 
and—here stands their avenger!’ 

The white man started—he called for his 
companions. “Phe Indian plunged at him and 
long was the struggle, but it was the grapple 
of death. They hung in awful suspense over 
the mighty deep—the rock gave way—they,| 
felland sunk—and Manatonski was revenged. | 

MARY THLE PRUDE, 

Mary was a very pretty, a very interesting: 
little girl—but Mary was, nevertheless, a prude ; 
and pradish too at an age when the young 
spirit generally bounds to the siren minstrelsy 
of pleasure, and expands beneath the radiant 
sun of unchequered lilee—Mary was cold, pre- 
cise and formal; a pattern and a model of 
decorum herself, she neither excused, nor: 
would allow of any thing beyond the formal 
etiquette of society, and boasted frequently of 
platomicaffection and reciprocalesteem. Mary 
had a younger sister, who, unfortunately had 
a very different disposition; warm-hearted, 
venerous, allable and kind—butas good-hearted 
a little creature as ever rambled across a lawn, | 
or plucked wild roses from the hedges, or 
eathered buttercups in the fields and meadows. 
These were the characteristics of the girls in 
childhood ; they grew with their growth, and 
strengthened with their strength, and when 
Mary had arrived at the womanly age of 
twenty-one, and Lucy at the more Juvenile 
period of eighteen, the one wasa downright 
prude, the other a merry good-tempered soul, 
with a lover, a bvudvir, and a spaniel dog. 
Mary eschewed tliese things 5 the Lhouduir Was 
too careless and toyish, the spaniel was too 
noisy, and for the lover Dearime, the poor 
girl “was alarmed at the very mention of the 
word. “Though Madame Ramour did tell a 
very strange story of Mary W oodbine, having 
been seen one evening reclining upon the arm 
of a military gentleman, walking down the 
hawthorn lane, leading to G—, looking pretier 
than ever, and so happy! But Madame Rumor 
tells fibs very often—aud who could 
suspect Mary rt . a 

Lucy had a lover,a svood, kind, affectionate 
lover; their passion was mutual. Phe giddy 
virl, though she delighted to tease her fathtul 
Edmond, and make him look very foolish, on 
very wise, as lovers generally do to tantalize, 
which they often do, (whether to their credit 





ever 


or not | will not say; we must not be the 
first to blame our sex,) sull Lucy loved him, 
tenderly and truly, and whe could have Ch 


heart to sever two such faithful oes : 


Mary had—lt will not say what occasioned 
her conduct, but it is certain, that her guardian 
taxed herseverely about the ramours respecting 
the military gentleman in the hawthorn lane, 
aud to shift the burthen off her awn shoulders, 


she placed it upon her pretty sister’s directly, 


revealing the whole course of love, and all the 
meetings and disappointments, which were in 


‘consequence immediately broken, for Lucy 


was confined to her boudoir. Mary was again 


thought a model of propriety; she lectured 
Lucy upon the indecorum of her attachment, 


and delivered a sage discourse upon the ridi- 
culous nature of love, and the sublime tendency 
of platonic affection; she ordered all the 
pretty books in the house to be locked up in 
herown apartment, and delivered to her sister, 
‘The whole Duty of Man,’ ‘Seneca’s Morals,’ 
and afew other virtuous books of the same 
description. Lucy, withaheavy heart,received 
the books, and threw them down in a pet, after 
her sister had quitted the boudoir, when, lo 
and behold, what should peep out from between 
the leaves of one of the large moral books, but 
the edge of a little note, nicely folded! Lucey 
immediately opened the volame in ecstacy, 
and a neat bath-wove gilt-edged billet revealed 
itself, which the pretty prisoner had the curi- 
osity to read, for it began with‘ My dearest 
Mary, and finished with ¢ thine ever truly 
and affectionately—Alevander Here was a 
discovery !—and of Mary too! who ever would 
have thoavht it F 

The bell was instantly rung, and, at the 
request of Lucy, Mary shortly entered the 
boudeir, with a look and aspect of gravity. 
‘My dear, dear, dear, sister Mary,’ joyously 
exclaimed the enraptured romp, as she spi ung 
upon the neck of the prade—‘ how is 4— 
lew—an—der 2? ¢ Alexander! rejoined the 
astonished girl, ‘Ido notunderstand you, Lucy.’ 

‘Oh no, you have no notion of the tender 
passion; love is a very ridiculous thing, very 
ridiculous—and platonic attachment the most 
divine allection upon the earth; but still we 
all—now and then—like a little Meweander. 
Now and. then, sister—eh?r? And a merry 
lawsh completed the meaning of the gay gir 1 

‘Sister Lucy, sister Lucy—’ exclaimed 
Mary, with a look of austere gravity. 

‘Sister Mary, sister Mary,’ rejoined Lucy, 
imitating the serious tones of the prude, ‘what 
a naughty thing itis for young ladies to allow 
young ventlemen, and officers too, to write 
pretty hot-pressed, gilt-edged billets, teeming 
with vows and protestations, and esprit de rose, 
so very tender, and so sweetly scented —ha ! 
ha! ha! my pretty prude, look here !" 
with a laugh she revealed the note. 

'y exclaimed the detected prude, 


ane 


‘Tuev! 
«Oh Marv, Mary, you lent me good books ! 
very pretty books indeed for a young lacdy’s 
conremp! ition ‘— But here’s my haned, sistor 5 
ellect my release, and make peace between 
roardian, and Wl 


me alld wy say Ho tue 
| " 


pailee it al 
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‘My good kind Lucy, I am ashamed 
but I will instantly endeavour to procure your 
pardon,’ and the pretty blushing Mary hastened 
out of the boudoir, as speedily as possible. 


Hour after hour elapsed, and Lucy became ters, accounts concerning the beautiful scene- 


impatient for the return of her sister, with the 
promised pardon, until at length she rung the 
bell ; the servant who attended the summons, 
replied to Lucy’s inquiry, that Mary had not 
been seen since she quitted the boudoir; that 
she instantly proceeded from thence into her 
dressing room, and taking her bonnet and 
shawl, had left the house the next moment. 
Lucy became alarmed, and her fears were 
increased when ber guardian, entering the 
boudoir, inquired whether Lucy could throw 
any light upon her sister’s elopement; but 
Lucy was relieved from betraying the cause of 
Mary, by the arrival of one of the servants, 
who had seen Mary Woodbine, the prude, 
lifted into a travelling chariot that was waiting 
at the top of the hawthorn lane, by a gentleman 
in regimentals! ‘This idea was truly alarming ; 
the fugitives were instantly pursued, and 
people sentin alldirections ; but Mary Wood- 
bine had been seen by the family for the last 
time, for, on the ensuing morning, she returned 
as Vrs. ——, having become the wife of the 
gentleman in regimentals, on the day that she 
completed her twenty-first year, and her for- 
tune became her own. 

‘[ never will believe that there is such a 
thing asa real prude in the world !? exclaimed 
Lucy, as the happy party assembled at the 
breakfast table, forgiving and forgiven— since 
I have been deceived in my sister, my own 
sister Mary !” 





For the Rural Repositery. 
A SCENE ON TILIE MISSISSIPPI. 

Did you ever see the Mississippi? What a 
noble sheet of water is presented to your en- 
raptured gaze, as you stand surveying it from 
the summit of an o’er-looking mountain! As 
far as the eye can reach, the silver bosom of 
this majestic tributary to the great Gulf, is 
seen, till it dwindles in the distance, from the 
broad river, toa puny stream ; its bright waters 
sporting and sparkling in the warm sunshine 
of a cloudless day. Not unfrequently are 
seen the mighty specimens of the ineenuits 
of the lamented Fulton, ploughing their way 
through the element, laden with the costly 
merchandize of their great commercial empo- 
rium. Far in the rear, appears the stately | 


leans, laden with lumber, produce, &c. part of 
 wisieh was owned by myself. It was to be 
lmy first voyage down the Mississippi. I had 
|heard, from those who had navigated its wa- 


ry, both upon the river and its banks; but had 
never tested it by experience. 
‘the loveliest mornings L ever beheld, when we 
‘left the Ohio shores, and proceeded on our 
voyage. Steam and other boats were plying 
‘in every direction. The sound of their ma- 
chinery came distinctly across the smooth 
level of the waters to my ears. ‘This, togeth- 
er with the creaking of the rude oars of our 
vessel, the occasional jeers of the sailors to- 
wards those of their companions, less expert 
in their occupation, and the hum and bustle 
of the receding town, produced in my mind, 
a sensation which can never be eradicated. 
As a long introduction is seldom required, I 
will, without) presuming farther on the pa- 
tience of my readers, proceed to my narra- 
tion. 

| In the evening of the third day, a sudden 
bend in the river disclosed to view, the most 
‘delightful and) picturesque scenery, that an 
unbounded fancy could imagine. In the midst 
of the moon-lit stream, rose a solitary Island, 
the banks of which were lined with tall pines. 
(On the right shore of the river, was spread an 
extensive Praire, with no trees to hinder the 
‘boundless prospect except a lone willow, 
whose pendent boughs, moved by every ‘ pass- 
‘ing breeze,’ brushed the clear waters be- 
neath it. Buta short distance from this, ap- 
peared a large trunk deprived of its branches, 
which, by the force of some boisterous wind, 
had been prostrated in such a manner, that a 
portion of it was extended over the water. 
‘Solitude presided over the spot, and every 
thing wore a peculiar aspect. It struck my 
fancy precisely, and I remarked it to an ex- 
perienced boatman, who was working an oar 
beside me. ‘That seldom fails to be the case, 
with every person who navigates the Missis- 
‘sippi. And their attractions tothe spot, would, 
doubtless, be doubled, if they but Knew a cir- 
‘cumstance, which happened here, in days of 
yore,’ replied the addressed, who appeared to 
be aman of sense. My readers may readily 
‘suppose, that [ requested of my companion, 
a relation of the affair, who, after adjusting a 
quid in his mouth, and discoloring the water 
‘by a plentiful ejection, began. 

‘During the old Indian war, a Captain in a 


| 
} 





It was one of 





barge, slowly breasting the rapid current, and |regiment of our men, experienced a personal 
spreading every thread of canvass to conquer encounter with anoted Indian chief, and kill- 
the velocity of the waters. Then is seen, de-led him. ‘Lhe fall of their favorite chief 
scending the flood, the unwieldy ark, not that,/aroused the true Indian spirit in the breasts 
which of old, saved the pious Noah and his of the savages; and they determined, at some 
family ; but one of more modern construction. | future time, to revenye his death upon the 
It is seen, slowly dropping down, toward the! i 


f dectinali ae ‘ Captain, or his posterity. Upon the close of 
ace of destin: ' ai ; A J 

piace of destination, loaded with the produce |the war, the officer came and settled some- 
and live-stock of the back country. 


About| where about this region, where he married 

» » * Se BO4 > | . ’ P » ’ ‘ - * ’ 
the middle ms . i 1825, | embarked at Cin- ‘and had an only son. In process of time he 
cinnati, on board an ark, bound for New-¢ r-/ died, and his son removed to the banks of the 
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Mississippi, and built a log house near this ing his left ear. ‘I believe it,’ said I, obser- 
spot. He was well acquainted with his fath-| ving a hole in it considerably larger than a 
er’s history, and expected, some time, or oth-! buck-shot, and which, I aim confident, was not 
er, to hear from the dese endants of the fallen bored, for the insertion of ear-rings. J.D.C,. 
chief. He, however, lived in peace, till the. 





year 1800, when, one morning, he descried al For the Rural Repository. 
s ng . 
young Indian lurking about his premises. | REFLECTIONS. 


Suspicion lashed across the mind of the son, This world is all chequered with pleasures and woes, 
that his visit was for no ood purpose ; ; and : That chase one another like waves of the deep, 
he, accordingly shut himse “if “P within doors, — ante Se Sheeay oe Sgney Peet, 
° Reflecting our eyes as ticy sparkle or weep. 
and fosbade any one of his family opening: » Moone. 
them without his permission, ‘Fhe paternal’ Such is the frame of our natures, that joy 
mandate was obeyed, for a day or two, when and sorrow bear alternate rule in our hearts. 
one of the small children had the curiosity to The dark shades of gloom, and the bright sun- 
take a peep at what was going on, without. light of pleasure are so happily intermingled, 
Accordingly, the latch was cautiously raised, as to produce a placid equilibrium in the tone 
and the door opened; but no sooner was the of our feelings, and thus preserve them in due 
urchin’s head protruded from the door, than subordination. ‘The buoyancy of youth is 
the sharp report of a ville: was heard in the properly checked by a sprinkling of sorrow 
yard; and the ball cleft the left ear of the and disappointinent, else, Were our lives permit- 
bee. who, instantly, closed the door, and with- ted to flow on in an unroffled stream of plea- 
out revealing the accide ‘ut which had befallen sure and de light we should soon become 
him, submitted to a sound drubbing from his unminadful of the important end of our being, 
father. For four days and nights, did the and abuse the great source, whence all our 
family remain within’ the walls of the log-' enjoyments originate. And were sorrow and 
house, without once venturing a foot from the gloom to hang around us their murky clouds 
threshold ; till on the morning of the fifth day, with no enlivening ray to cheer the dark hour 
when the father took down his well tried ti- of despoudency, looking through the cold eye 
fle, charged it, and declaring that he would as of m isanthropy, we should curse the world and 
lief die one way as another, left the house. its inmates, and blaspheme the very author of 
After narrowly searching his out-houses, he our existence.  Tlow wise, how happy then is 
proceeded, without considering whither he that arrangement of Divine Providence, which 
went, to this spot. Judge of his surprize, preserves us fromthe two extremes, aud guides 
when he saw his persecutor sitting astride the us evenly and smoothly between them. 
fallen tree, angling. For a temporary rod, he Youth is the dream of life. Then it is, that 
had provided himself with a long willow we riotin a most delectable profusion of bliss- 
sprout. ‘The father stopped short, and knelt ful anticipations, and revel through all the 
upon one knee. The young savage was so fanciful mazes of chivalry and romance, raise 
intent upon his occupation, that he heeded high hopes, and promise to ourselves in future, 
him not; but, at that instant, he drew forth the enjoyment of permanent felicity. But 
from its haunts, a scaly prize, and tossing his at length sober age cree ping over us, the day 
rod to the shore, it stuck fast, in the damp dream is dissolved, the chain is broken, and 
suil. The successful fisherman raised him- we awake from the utopian world of fancy and 
self upon the log, to walk ashore, when his imagination, to the serious realities of life. 
keen eye caught th: itof the kneeling marks-_ We then throw off the (issued garb of fanciful 
man. In an instant, the well-directed rifle’ tergiversation, aud with the cool, dispassionate 
resounded, and the unerring aim of its owner, | eye of reason, look abroad and behold the 
sent the bullet directly through the heart of} calculating, selfish principles which agitate 
the revengelul savage, who sprang up, in the! and influence the world around us. We then 
agony of the moment, and descended a lile-jlearn, that although youth has its follies and 
less corpse, into the waters beneath him./its foibles, it is the very carnival of our lives, 
‘Thank God,’ ejaculated the heroic father, as and if it is devoid of the experience and judg- 
he observed the purple waves gradually set-! ment, it is likewise freed from the deep anxie- 
tling over the young Indian ; ‘and. returned | ties, and perplexing cares attendant on maturer 
home. ‘Ihe body of this unfortunate adven-jage. Its enjoyments are more perfect, 


turer was, afterwards recovered, and a mound, because uncontaminated with the desire of 


on yonder Island, marks his yrave. ‘The old worldly honor or prefermenut; its pleasures 
man is, since, ‘eathered to his fathers,’ and are more pure, because the heart is then 
his family are se cattered abroad, ‘as sheep, unsullied by that deep degree of selfishness, 
having no shepherd. “The willow rod, being which as years increase, gains an undue infla- 
left to itself, took root in the wet soil,and af-'ence over it, to the expulsion of the more 
ter growing twenty-five years, has become a generous and ennobling qualities of the soul. 
tree ; - and there it stands a mournful remem-| Fheassociations, the endearmentsand alliances 
brancer of him who placed it there. I myself, of youth fix a deep and lasting impression and 
am the disobedient child, and as a proof of it,;) throw a pleasing bi: indishment around the 
you behold this sear, said the narrator, shew-'heait.  Ttolten happens in the various changes 


—_ 




























and vicissitudes of life, that we are necessitated 
to leave the home of our birth, to sojourn ina 
land of strangers. Our feelings must indeed 
experience a severe ordeal upon bidding adieu 
to the companions of our juvenile sports and 


amusements, and upon quitting the scenes of 


our childhood, endeared to us by the strongest 


ties of attachment. But when years shall 
have rolled away, and the parting anguish 
shall have been allayed, new friends and 


acquaintances forme 1d and our wonted vivacity 
restored, then 
meditation, a pleasing me! lancholy seizes the 
soul, and a tear oft courses down the cheek, 
as our thoughts revert to days gone by, and to 
scenes of amusement long since departed, and 
which now exist oaly in retrospe ction. What- 
ever may be our situation in after life, to what- 
ever honors or emoluments we may be exalted, 


the mind will often turn aside from its wonted | 


engagements, and witha delighted satisfaction 
travel back through the postern of departed 
days, to review the iinocent freaks of our 
youth, to recount the many scenes of jollity 
and mirth, and to dwell upon the 
those who enjoyed them with us, 


Hames of 


human suffering. Such is the passing and 
shifting nature of terrene affairs, that all things 
which are now gay or splendid will soon be as 
a tale that is tol i, will soon be as if they had 
not been, for, ice alluvian, all things are per- 
petually changing form, place and character, 
and what was yesterday in vogue, courted and 
de sired by all, is to-day neglects “<i and lor- 
gotten, and o! d things are continually Vahiishine 
away and giving aa e to new, 
That the mind 


man, stuc lious ol change 


—* 9 


ity may be indulged.’ 


Of desultory 
Aud pleased with nove 

Sprightly, spark ling youth—busy, Rules 
ink nhesdaunnd feeble, tremblin y ave, breathe 
out quickly their brief sojournment upon earth, 
and lie down in the common rece ptacle of man. 
The empty pageantry of worldly honors becomes 
negative—the pomp and sple ndour of wealth 
becomes as dross—glory and fame, and the 
Hattering adulations of the crowd, fall away 
into oblivion, or exist butin faint remembrance, 
when our bodies are mouldering in their graves. 
Let youth then not be deceived by vain and 
futile imaginings. Let not the siren 
of romantic fancy delude us by vain hopes and 
by the expect: ition of pleasures and e njoyments 
whichean never be realized; butlet us prepare 
to bullet misfortune, and to endure the cold 
hand of sorrow aud disappointment, ‘ for here 
in the midst of society, 
must come.’ 

By not expecting too much happiness, when 
pleneures do come they will come with a 
heightened zest, and with an enjoyment that 
will be sure to ple ase and relish well—and by! 
expecting and pre par ing for misfortunes, when | 


balks and crosses 
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itis that in the silent hour of 


many of 
whom, ere this, may have quitted the region of 


sung | 


duce a pensive cheerfulness. 


Then will our 
lives glide smoothly on, without being ruffled 
by the turbulence of passion, without being 
embittered by every petty trifle that goes 


counter to our wishes, without being filled 
with repinings and maledictions, aud in the 


‘hour of pleasure without plunging inte excess, 


and in the hour of gloom without sinking into 
despondency and despair. It should therefore 
be our first, our greatest and most essential 
care, to secure to ourselves by reason and 
philosophy such a frame of mind as to enjoy 
pleasure with modet ‘ation, and to endure mis- 
fortunes, sorrows and disappoimtine nts with 


cheer fiinens and resignation. OsMaAnk. 


ere ee em 





VEU S CURE AAT 


how's 


SADNESS. 

There is a mysterious feeling that frequent- 
ly passes like a cloud over the spirit. ft 
comes upon the soul in the busy bustle oi 
life, in the social circle, in the calm and silent 
retreat of solitude.—Its powerts alike supreme 
over the weak and the iron hearted. At one 
time it is caused by the fitting of a single 
thoueht across the mind. Again a sound will 
come booming across the ocean of memory, 
vloomy and solemn as the death kne ll, ove - 
shi idowing all the bright hopes and sunny feel- 
ings of the heart. Who can describe it, and 
vet who has not felt its bewildering influence ? 
still it is a delicious sort of sorrow : 
a cloud dimming the sunshine of the river, 
altho’ causing a momentar y shade of gloom, it 
enhances the beauty of returning 





and like 


y brightness, 


A gentleman sent for his tailor, 


who was an 
Trishinan, 


and ordered him to let out the last 
suit of clothes he brought home, as they were 
too little for him. Some time afterwards, the 
gentleman wondering that the tatlor kept them 
s0 long, sent for him, and being asked about 
the clothes, said, that he had punctually obeyed 
the ye ntleman’s commands, and had made a 
very good bargain, for he had let them out to 
a countryman of his own, ata whole thirteen 
a week, and he had engaged to wear thei at 
that price for six months certain, whether he 
lived or died. 


CONTRADICTIONS OF PROVERREBS. 

‘Phe more the merrier. 
is enuugh ina purse. ‘ile that runs fastest 
vets most ground.’ Not so; for then foot- 
men would get more than their masters. © He 
runs far who never turns.’ Not so; he mas 
break his neck in a short course.—* No man 
can call again yesterday? Yes; he may call 
till his heart ache, though it never come. ‘He 
that L0eS soltly f£UeS salely.? Not winonye 
thieves. ¢ Nothing hurts the stomach more 
ithan surfeiting.? Yes 3 lack of meat. * Noth- 
ing is hard to a willin: x mind.” Yes; to get 


Not so 3 one hand 


they come thei poignancy will be materially imoney.—* None so blind as they y Cat will not 


blunted, and instead of melancholy, will pro- 


‘ 


sce. Yes 5 the y that cannot see,—* Nothing 
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but what is goud for something. Not vrs, 
nothing is not good for any thing. * Eve ry 

thing hath au end. Not so; artng hath none, | 
for itis round. © Money is a ereat comfort.’ | 

Not when it brings a thief to the gallows. | 
‘The world is along journey.’ 
sun travels over it every day. 

way to the bottom of the sea’ 
hut a stone’s cast. *A friend is best found 
ia adversity.’ Not so; for then there’s none 
to be found. 
the labor of the poor. 
the peor makes the pride of the rich. 


‘It isa great 





Not so; the | iturned with a full cargo, 


the short period ol éig 
‘The pride of the rich makes), 


| Sper lon board, having 
; Sperm Oil an bo ; g 


RORAD RHPSOSLLNOKK . 
SATURDAY, MARCIL 10, 1832. 


The Mansfield.—Vhis fortunate ship has again se- 
She arrived ia New-York on 


the 26th ulte having performed the voyage and obtained 
Not SO; it js | 2,200 barrels of Qil and 19,000 lbs, ot Whaleboue in 


ht montis. 


News from Sea.—Letiers, dated the 


ave been received from the ship 


bith of August, 
Ainerica, in the Pa- 


Not SO 4 the labor ol cific Ocean, at which time she had ],200 barnels of 


been avusenut from this « ily 


i twelve months. 


NEGRO WIT. 

Hlow much ya charge, Massa Magistrate, 
to marry me and Miss Dinah.’ 

or hy, Clem, Vil marry you for two dollars.’ | 

‘Two dollars—what you charge to marry| 
white fokes, massa.’ 

We generally charge them 
Clem. 

Well, ya marry us like white fokes, and 
Il vive ya live dollars, too. 

Wii, Clem, that’s a curious notion, but as 
you desire it, @i marry you like white folks, 
for five dollars. 

The ceremony being over, and Clem and 
Dinah made one; the Magistrate asked for 
has fee. 

‘Oh no, massa, ya no come up to de gree- 
went—ya no kiss da bride ! 

‘Get out ol Wey ollice you black rascal?’ 

And so Clem vot married for nothing. 


five dollars, 


Original Anecdote.—Dauring the present 
week, a farmer from the country called at an 
apothecary 5 shop in this village, to obtain a 
favorite medicine for disease with 
— he was Azsegenish ; and while the dealer 

putting Lup, inquired very particularly 
eit regard to +» Sp asimodic ¢ hole ‘ra which ts 
workl to tremble. 
vland, without 
doubt, ‘ln England, 
is itr? said Jonathan—*l guess | sha’n’t want 
none of your stull then, so you may put it 


a ¢ hronie 


new causing the whole 
‘The cholera is raging in Ene 


“replied the drug-dealer, 


back—I can jam through this here winter 
without no medicine, and that are Morbus 


complaint will stand a purty considerable 
wood chance to krilusallafore another winter— 
i reckon | sha’n’t take none to waste rood 
sir, and away he went ‘ without no 
> sure enough.—Pawtucket Chronicle. 


morhnine 


a9 


medicine, 


Mr. Blizard the surgeon being ill of a fever, 
several his profession made interest with 
the governor: of the Londou Tho pital to suc- 

Blizard recovering, and 


ceed him. v, 
veonus ata cotlee 


with one 


meeting 
— | 
of these su House, 


pecan Lo apologize for his having 


urging that it was 


the latter 
solicited, no more than is 


! 
customary, Where ah hospllat puysiclan oF 
surgeon was supposed to be in dan 
* ‘ 
cand Blizard, a you will fur 


ie | eS : 
vill forgive you sulieiting. 


the 27th ult. from the 


always welcome 


* > oe 
New-Bedford on 
South Atlantic Ocean, spoke, on 


The ship Ceres, which arrived at 


the 13th December last, the ship Meteo: ol iludson, with 
| 1,200 barrels of O1l. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
If Subseriber’s associates are like himself, we shall 
their contributions to our columns. 


Lhe article 


| ' 
received shall be published im our wext 


number. 
We are 


‘Spy’ is well enough, the style ts 


sorry to say, that thou 
| 


th the story of the 
mad and needs many 
corrections ; we must therefore decline publishing it. 

li our friend B.C. P. wil! examine the 23d No. of the 
7th Vol, 
YP (. WV haitlier, the latte: ~ tol whi ny 1S ne 


sent us for public 


ot tive Re pu itory, he will theye find a story by 
stindlas 
Talia. The 


to the ove he language it 


is true is somewhat dillevent, but the tacideuts related 
are in substance the same. ‘The tina the stulluess of 
the moon-lit scene the voyage tn the boat the plac 
of landing--—the rencounter 
ot the hero of the ta 


all, the closing scene, 


with the officers the deaty 
e, faimting Ol the lady, and above 
would, whether justly o hot, 
subject the author to the yithj 


story. 


mitatlion Of plagia ISIN, Were 


we to publish his 


LETTERS CONT AINING Re E MELT TANCES, 


hReccreed atth rf, from Agcut ad ootlers, for the dig hth 
i lume, endive March OA 
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Far, where the deep etherial blue, 

Hangs out its bight array, 

We spy the ready harbinger 
Hope points to perfect day— 

Tho’ darkuess spreads its pall around, 
And grief with heavy hand, 

May press the soul with anguish now, 
There is a better land, 











OW! STi AS PO WBRZ Tho’ the dull pleasures of the earth, 
ease sane, nase nat . | Our thoughts may now demand, 





For the Rural Repository. | There is a voice that speaks within, 
DEATIL OF ABSALOM. There is a better land. 
* Thou sawest him, and yet sinote him not ?’ so spoke Then let the steadfast eye of faith, 
The son of Zeruiah, as he thrust Our willing souls command, 
The horror-stricken Benjamite aside ; | And we may taste of endless bliss, 
His dark eye gleaming and his bearded lip And share that better land. OSMAK. 


Curling in scorn. | —-—— 
Joab had paused awhile 

In the thick forest shade of Epbraim’s wood, 

Leaning upon his sword his giant arm 

Weary with slaughter, and his harness, hacked 

In frequeut battles with th’ uncircumcised, 

Was spotted thick with blood. Down his broad breast | 

His beard hung grim and shaggy, and the locks 

‘That strayed beneath his helm were grizzled o'er 

With years of toil.— What recked that man of blood 

‘That the anointed of the Lord had given 

Jlis mandate to the captains of the host 

‘To spare his rebel son! What though himself 

The widow of Tekoah erst suborned 

With cunning parables and well wrought speech 

To win the aged monarch to restore 


From the Juvenile Porget Me Not. 
EVENING PRAVER—A GIRL PRAYING. 
Alone, alone !—no other face 
! Wears kindred sinile, or kindred line ; 
' And yet they say my mother’s eyes— 

They say my father’s brow is mine : 
And either had rejoiced to see 

The other's likeness in my face ; 
But now it is a stranger's eye 

That finds some long forgotten trac 


—— 


] heard them name my father’s death, 
Hlis home and tomb alike the wave ; 
] And I was early taught to weep 
Beside my youthful mother’s grave. 
I wish I could recall one look— 


The guilty and self-banished.—Tauntingly But only one familiar tone 5 
He spoke, ‘1 may not tarry thus with thee.’ If 1 had aught of memory, 

Wo for the wretched Absalom! The bough I should not feel so all alone. 
Bends with its princely burden, and he hangs, My heart is gone beyond the grave, 
The goodliest of Jesse's lineage, | In search of love I cannot find, 
A target for the archers. Was there none ! Till | could fancy soothing words 
Of Iseael’s recreant thousands, none of all Are whispered by the evening wind. 
The host of horsemen or the charioteers, I gaze upon the watching stars, 
The spears of Dan or bows of Naphtali So clear, so beautiful above, 
To rally for the rescue? Not one hand | Till | could dream they look on me 
All hurriedly to rend the silken tie, With something of an answermg love. 
Vhose long fair locks, which erst Judea’s maids My mother, does thy gentle eye 
Were wont to braid, in dalliance, with their own, ; Taek f dap nate, Ay cl > 
Chaining the willing captive ?—Hark, he shouts ee eee 

5 pr . paoes ’ Or does the wind at evening bear 





And struggles madly like the forest king A message to thy child from thee 2 
: . ’ ‘ . ee } é ssige ny ¢ ron 3 
Snared in the hunter's toils ;—aygain— tis drowned D sik an to 
: : tt : | ost thou pine for ine, as Tf pine 

Amid the clatter of retreating hoofs ER RE SPARES Sera ogee ema 

- " ag a pe Ht Ss 10Ve Shaie : 
And brattling of the trumpet. On they rush, I often kn beside thy grave 
one 2 ner ae rs ev ‘side thy ori > 
Vhat throng of fugitives, wearied and faint, all icine tin Tie id ial th 

.. . An mi > a Sleeper there. 
And the wide spreading wood devoured them there. pray ! 

Wo now for Absalom! That haud is raised, 
Which shed the blood of Judah's mightiest, 
But not in battle: that assassin hand, 
Which, while Iscariot-like he proudly grasped 
His unsuspecting brother by the beard, 
Gave him his death thrust. Can Ae stay his wrath ? 
Fle, though a king’s son, who in wanton mood 
Fist fired the warriour’s harvests, and awoke 
His never dying hatred, can be now 
nis > ; yaa Pt =y As 
, Girded with Parvicidal arms escape NY pl MS SVL AUS 
ndis sure though tardy vengeance ‘—Speeds the shaft, Answer to the PUZZLES in our last. 
Another and another, and the loved . “t oe as 
, ' | Pozzen 1.—Night-Mare. 
And cherished daughter of a royal line, P ; RB ; . his liv; 
on ‘ 9 . ore as . IZZLE em Decause he earns his , P 

Of Geshur’s king, old Talmai, is bereft, SESLE ¢ ane VW PUusEI ci: iving by the bow. 
The sun of Absalom has set in blood. Z. ia : se ed 


The vesper bell—’tis eventide; 
I will not weep, but [ will pray— 
God of the fatherless, ’tis Thou 
Alone canst be the orphan’s stay! 
Earth's meanest flower, Heaven's mightiest star 
Are equal in their Makev’s love, 
And f can say, Thy will be done, 
With eyes that fx their bopes above. 





For the Rural Repository 
THERE IS A BETTER LAND. 
"Lis not for earth to drink ous joys, | 





Who is the common mistress of us all ? 
If. 
What is the banquet of the mind? 





er 


RURAL REPOSITORY, 
Ispublishedevery other Saturdayby WILLIAMB “STODDARD 
Hudson, N. ¥. at ONE DOLLAR, per anon» payable mn advance 


To check the spirit’s flight, 
To bind us here in wretchedness 
lu darkness and in night. 


WwW) ' ’ ‘ 
hen sorrows ec c f , S <p ‘ “ae 
When sorrow 1] around the heart, j Person: forwarding FIVE DOLLAKES, shall receive Siz Cop? 
And groans of anguish rise, Phe volume will contain 4 Engravings, and a ‘Title paze and Index 
Ty net for earth with all its pr’ mp, beste ral evil of the 
: rT? i Orde: rod Cour c must he ne ¢ 
pays RT Se ' tUCla dN CUMMURICULIO.N. Must DE gid lo IOCELS<é 
Do Gx our longing eyes. | attenta tated 








